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; ago, befor r, before the time of the 
: .. a oe%, eg i i 
oe Bia ing Rabbit Treaty, Sheppardtown was a boat landing on the 
J 
_-—s- Yazoo River at a point near the lower reaches of the plantation 
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now known as Caldwell, in Leflore County, a a ae Still 
earlier it had been known an Hazel Dell, I have been told, and 
fete Aa of woods, running water, and a spot of green grass, 

tall trees ar trailing vines. But soon all that had disappeared 
as the big plantations’ were opened up and the lands were cleared, 
and people came. Hazel Dell, a thing of the past, disappeared, 
and Sheppardtown came to stay instead. 

It took its name then, the name of Sheppardtown, from Mr. 
Charlie Sheppard, a prominent lawyer living at Carrollton at ti.at 
time, whose sister and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Caldwell, came to own this plantation of some 2000 acres and with 
their small children lived there in a simple home they had near 
where the present house was built. Mr. Caldwell died a year or 
so later, but the brave young widow stayed on, managing the 
slaves and carrying the work of the plantation forward with 
onaltontin success, until the Civil War came and fear of the 
Yankee gunboats coming up the river drove them from home to safety 


in the hills. 
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idataé and: the Confederate forces on land in which 

Mes bece iafet tra family as well as friends were engaged. 
After travelling a circuitous route throughout the night 

and into the following aes they arrived in safety at Blackhawk, 
where they stayed for about two years--until it was considered 
safe to return, Mrs. Caldwell trying meantime to manage as she 
could long distance, er eiine and hiring out her servants. 

Below the Caldwell house weeeeehed the slave quarters 
facing the river and further on was a horse-drawn gin, one of 
the first, if not the very first in this part of the country, 
the remains of which may still be seen, faintly. Sheppardtown 
soon became a thriving center with boats stopping regularly at 
its shore and the store built near the landing soon supplied an 
ever growing and ever increasing and thriving trade. 

Up the river, adjoining the Caldwell's place, was the 
Morgan plantation where the old home was set on the small bluff 
on the river between the Indian mound and the present bridge. 
It was near here, too, that the ferry came across the river in 
those days. A few crepe myrtiles and jonquils remain to mark 
the place. This Plantation was called, is called, ‘Shell Bluff" 


and was land originally ‘conveyed’ as a ‘floating reservation’ 
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err eceperss of epee by Thomas Jefferson, who marriad 
Mary Se ) Her father is said to have been buried near the 
house at "Shell Bluff". will to be found “n Leflore Co. Court 
House, Greenwood, Miss. 

A few miles up the river was "Glenoak", the residence of 
Judge li. H. Southworth who married Oey occas. and a short 
distance away was the Browning house on the river. A ferry 
crossed the river there and a road led to it from both directions. 
In his time Murreli's gang is said to have used it as a stopping 
place sometimes. 

A house of a story and a half and, small it was used some- 
thing like a stopping place at the ferry. 

Joe Curtis in one of his river stories in the Commercial 
Appeal August 9, 1942, tells of the sinking of four boats in 
the Yazoo River on Brown's Bar. As this was near the Browning 
House it is thought by some to have been Browning's Bar instead 
of Brown's Bar on which they ran aground, or were run aground 
purposely. I should say, to bar the Yankee gunboats from Green- 


wood coming upstream. These were large boats, from 270 to 230 
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aS ies living in the neighborhood that the 
iis ni cul re on these e boats which was handsome, vas removed before 


Dertay vere, sunk, vas given to people living near the Erowning House, 






and was well received by them at the hands of the Confederates, 
eS many families in those times had little in the way of nice 
furnishings in their homes. 

Eventually when the Federal gunboats were approaching Green- 


wood on the Yazoo River, these boats were set on fire and burned 


to the water's edge, but still they blocked tie river. 


The blocking of the Tallahatchie with the sunken Star of tie 
West accomplished the same thing on the other side of Creenwood 
when it sank beneath the muddy waters of the Tallahatchie River 
near Fort Pemberton. Portions of its wreckage were removed from 
the river there only a few years ago. 

At Fort Pemberton the Tallahatchie is flowing east and when 
it is joined with the Yalobusha at Point Leflore and becomes 
the Yazoo it is going west when it next passes Ft. Pemberton, at 
a point 100 yards from the Yazoo, just outside of Greenwood. 

The Browning House could tell many an exciting tale in its 
time and only burned a few years ago. 

In Browning's Field the soldiers had drilled before going 


orf to war. 
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letig river’ they lived there until their deaths some years later 





Building away from 


vhen they had lost seven aout. and had a son and three daughters 
living. 

Below Snapper deen rich plantations, too, were opened up 
and in time plantation homes were built. As usual in those times 
it was what most of the planters did to take their families to 

_ the hills, to Carrollton and Blackhawk for the hot summer months 
but for most of the year they lived in the same neighborhood 
where they were friends and acquaintances, through the years. 

Immediately below Sheppardtown was the Turley Place, after- 
wards called Valley Forge, and still lower was Rosebank a large 
plantation belonging to the Prince and Helm families. 

Still further down was Dr. Wm. Quarles Poindexter who after 
the death of his wife in the storm at Macon (1851), with his 
brother, James Nicholas Poindexter, came to the Delta to live. 
They lived first at "Rosebower" near Sidon, later buying land 
across the river (Yazoo) and below Sheppardtown at "Westover", 
and also the plantations of "Iona" and "Lockleven" at which is 
now Swiftown. This was about the beginning of the Civil War, 


or the first year thereof, and then came those years of anxious 
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_ Tona has been incorporated into a frame building and "Lock- | 


_ leven" is still standing, both houses originally built of logs 


of the dog-trot type, with the cool open hall-way running through 
‘the house. 

November 4th, 1862 Dr. Poindexter married (II) Mrs. Ellen 
(Hay) Lynch, and within the year they went to live in Jackson 
where they lived in what is now Poindexter Park while he was in 
the Legislature, and his son Captain W. G. Poindexter lived at 
"Lockleven"” until he went to "Holly Grove" where he lived for 
20 years near Sidon. Living these years near Sheppardtown, too, 
were the Martins and Mr. and Mrs. McMath, Eli Waits, Dr. Martin 
and others, out several miles from the river. Eli Waits lived 
at "Old Dominion", and the Murdocks, at "Ingleside", the Nettles 
at Six Mile. The men went through the war with "the boys" of 
the families mentioned and therdvere close ties between them. 
The Dents were at Brent. 

The Caldwells went back to Memphis and later to Nashville 
to live, the men becoming successful business men, established 
happy homee during their mother's lifetime in Nashville, two of 
the girls, Mary (I) and Letitia (II) married Major Wm. Morgan 


and lived near Sheppardtown, in a beautiful grove where Major 
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aa Landing, on "Last Cisice’, which derived its nane 
from the fact that it was the last spot of open land between 
there and Johnsville (now Baird), 20 miles away. 

"Last Chance" was to become a combination of Morgan City 
and Sheppardtown, and Mr. Pawlette built the first: house in 
what is now a small but thriving little village. It stood on 
the present site of Guenther's Filling Station and standing to 
the left. of it were two large cotton wood trees. This house 
has been moved but is till one of the homes in Morgan City. 

Mr. Pawlette left his place to his niece, Mrs. McHenry, 
(Mrs. Baskin McHenry). 

After the War Major Morgan and Judge H. H. Southworth took 
over the store at Sheppardtown and did a thriving business. 

The store was enlarged and there were a few houses nearby, as 
well as the back part of the store having been run up two stories 
to take care of the men who worked there. 

There was quite a wooded section between Sheppardtown land- 
ing and Major Morgan's home. 

Later on Major Morgan was in business at Sheppardtown with 
Mr. Gus Aaron, who had a home not far from the stere but with 


woods in between it and the back of the store. 
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; sea fable the boats ae touched at their shores 


30 often. Sometimes Sheppardtown enjoyed a circus in this 






I have been told how when Judge Southworth and Miss Mary 
Morgan were married they were given a big nar oy. and a beant’ fal 
party it was, on one of these boats. They were generally near 
enough in the community to be easy of access and popular for 
their entertaining, and too, at ; time when most of the travel 
was by the water and there were many trips to the cities. 

Major Morgan was largely responsible for the railroad being 
run through this part of the country from Itta Bena to Belzoni. 
The Depot was located about a mile and a half west of his home, 
and although other names were considered, among them Sheppard- 
town, the village was named for Major Morgan and City was added, 
not looking forward to that time when it will be full grown, but 
because Mississippi already had at that time a postoffice called 
Morgan. 

About 1890 Mr. R. T. Jones of Greenwood carried the mail 
to Sheppardtown in a buggy with two horses by way of Sidon to 
the ferry opposite Sheppardtown where he took the mail across 


the Yazoo to celiver it to Major Morgan's store, where the 








ie. ‘ eonk of thei ist walued slaves were 
it ron a mere: Aaron ede py ise oo mail nr express 
4 bart Sereda, the Pi - 
Itta Bena. in a hack, “delivering it at Becraritnrn: 
r . a fan Eeeter yet Any” 
— ac Just before this Morris Tompkins brought the mail from Sidon 

_ and across the river to Sheppardtown. In 1900 W. G. Poindexter 

; came to work for his uncle. 

‘The first train came reread Morgan City in 1906 and Major 
Morgan had: not lived to see that day, as he died at his home in 
Carrollton the fall before, in September. Having married (IIT) 
Miss Margaret Cunningham, of New Orleans, he left three sons 
Wm. H. Jr., Fitz Robert and James Cunningham Morgan. 

The following year Mr. Sam Haywood and W. G. Poindexter tock 
over the management of the Morgan estate, having leased it. 

In 1907 W. G. Poindexter, R. P., and E. B. Clark and W. &. 
Neblett bought a house, the second to be built there, of J. 3. 
Cole, and having moved from headquarters at Sheppardtown to 
Morgan City, they operated, as partners, a large supply store in 
Morgan City and extensive planting interests for some years as 
the "Morgan Supply Company". 

Mr. G. B. Clower was first post master in Morgan City, the 
office being moved there from Sheppardtown the year after the 


railroad first came through. 


There were various faithful slaves and servants back ia 
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bunt PEEK, “Aunt pe who married "Uncle Henry" Hunt and Henry 


Jones. Descendants of most of these still live hereabouts, 
_where they have lived on lands and near "Iona" and "Lockleven", 
where they were living when they were set free. 

Wallace Jones was body servant to Major Morgan during the 
War and lived to a good old age and was living on Shell Bluff 
when he died, enjoying to the end the same provision and care he 
had received all his life at the hands of those he served. 

It is told of Wallace that after the war that one day he 
was in Major's store and picked up a package of a dozen pants 
or more and Major Morgan came on them about the time the clerks 
were settling with him about it. Major would not let him be 
whipped, but asked for an explanation of how it happened. 
Wallace acknowledged he had taken them, but said, "But Major, 
you 'member when us was in de' army you'd send us out to git 
sompin ter eat, and you'd call dat furri'gin--how cum you can't 
call dis furrigin?"” 

Another funny story is told of Henry Jones who was body 
servant to Captain Wm. G. Poindexter, of "Shell Bluff", who was 
& great mimic, which more than once got Henry into trouble, 


Or a tight place. 
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war hor: PP 2b ‘up so, he raised the flap of his tent 








_ iceiag against a stump enjoying the morning sun- 
shine and currying the horse, with all i sities vee 
distance". 

It is told of Henry Jones that coming upon his young master 
working in the blacksmith shop after the War (for his pleasure) 
ou = plantation tool Henry did not like the looks of it and 
said he was going to tell it on him that he had “turned Yankee . 
He was not blaweed to find his young master at manual labor. And 
one is told of Richard Jones, Mrs. Poindexter's carriage driver, 
who when leaving Greenwood one day with the family inside and the 
curtains drawn, was about to cross the railroad in front of 
the train and Mrs. Poindexter grabbed the reins, reprimanding 
Richard soundly. Richard was undisturbed, and said, "But Miss 
Mattie, Dey knows dis is Cap'n's kerrige and dey ain't gwine ter 


run ober his fambly." He was confident of that. 
Old Henry Hunt was one of the Supervisors during Carpet Bag 
Days and the same who left "the little boy” his Seth Thomas Clock. 
Mag and Morris Tompkins, too, deserve to be mentioned 


here, for living near Sheppardtown and Morgan City all their 


days, they raised a large family and served well all their years. 
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boat a iiensdie 2 when was sO much 
wisg rine PE e Rrayin and white as well; and sometimes 
‘ y stayed for days tied up at the, landing. There was ie he 
; great excitement when a show boat was advertised as on its way. 
Then of course the time came when showboats came no more 
for shows were to be seen anywhere; but Sheppardtown with its 
people Yootes on two shows in more recent years that were unusual 
and the like of which they will not see in their life time again. 
W. G. Poindexter having bought an unused gin down the 
river about "Westover'’ which he moved up stream bodily, all 
intact, machinery and all, with barges lashed together and the gin 
sitting atop it rounded the curve below Sheppardtown and was a 
sight to see riding the tide as she passed in review. The time 
chosen was when the river was high, and after the barges had been 
tied up over a stormy night, nearby the gin was safely unloaded 
ee the following day on Caldwell near the railroad where its 
stands today. 
Again during War years cotton men of Greenwood made use of 
the Yazoo River to ship a great load of cotton down stream, 
and again the people around Sheppardtown congregated there to 
see the sight, and indeed it was one. Again a time had been 


chosen when the water was high, but even then so great was the 
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or the most uo ALL ‘find the same ‘old families on 
iS e ih 

ca and in Morgan City as in those other years, 
eir Pie srendants giving: of their best along the way. 

In reir aise is Sheppardtown still, and though only a 
house made of the remains of the old store is on the spot, and 
full of memories, she is a loved old landmark and place--and 
still busy with life, for here three roads meet. The road coses 
out from Morgan City to the river there, where it divides--one 
going up the river, the other down, and ak and people are always 
passing; and always the old place, perhaps with longing for 
other years, loves still to look out on the brown, brown waters as 
they go by and are seen again in the distance, glistening in the 
sun saying good bye, “at the bend of the river’. 

She still lives by the sides of the road and is a friend 
to man. 

James E. Caldwell and records and information "by word of mouth” 


(Taken largely from “Recollections of a Life Time", by 
from "old timers".) (1953) 
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